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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Three of the articles in this issue—those by Fred Black, Calvin Patterson, and Noble 
Travis—are adapted from papers presented by these experts at a Forum on Public 
Relations held at this School of Business Administration on February 24, 1954. 

This Forum interpreted and symbolized the increasingly important role played by 
public relations in modern business. 


— The editor. 
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IMAyY, 


| Personalities, and the development of the 


concept of public relations. 


History and Growth of 
Public Relations in America 


HE term “public relations” was used as 
early as 1882 but didn’t become general. 
It may be apocryphal, but the story goes that 
the late Daniel Willard, who became president 
of the B. & O. Railroad in 1910, started about 
that time using the expression “Our Public 
Relations” instead of “Our Relations With the 
Public,” which he formerly had used. The 
change was picked up by others, but still had 
only limited use until about 25 years ago. 

The function was born in some past aeon 
when a man discovered he had a public to 
satisfy. 

Although today, universities, labor unions, 
churches, armies, and other organizations 
maintain public relations departments, the 
function usually is associated with the man- 
agement of large corporations. Paradoxically, 
this so-called soulless entity, the corporation, 
had its inception in the thirteenth century as 
a church institution. It was the legal means 
for continued existence of collective enter- 
prises devoted to God. 

The corporate idea was applied in the seven- 
teenth century to those politico-economic in- 
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stitutions, the East India, Hudson Bay, West 
India and Muscovy companies, which did so 
much to develop the trade of the world. 


Growth of the Corporation 


Then the corporate concept embarked on its 
third phase. It became the generally accepted 
method of conducting most of the larger pri- 
vate businesses. 

In the minds of its organizers, and/or own- 
er-managers, the corporation had only one 
responsibility—-to make a profit for them. 
This concept held for nearly a century. 

The Civil War speeded up the development 
of the industrial revolution in this country. All 
lines of industry were spurred to intense ac- 
tivity. Mining, the discovery of oil, manufac- 
turing of steel, textiles, munitions and farm 
machinery stimulated a similar expansion in 
transportation and we entered after 1865 one 
of the great expansion periods in world his- 
tory. The movement westward began in 
earnest. 

The needed capital was easier to raise by 
means of corporate organization and the num- 
ber of them grew rapidly. Competition became 
ruthless, large companies gobbled up smaller 
ones by fair means or foul. 

In 1882, W. H. Vanderbilt, principal owner 
and head of the New York Central Railroad 
was quoted as saying: “The public be 
damned.” He denied the statement, but it was 
carried in the press all over the world. Public 
support changed to hostility. Legislation such 
as our anti-trust laws became the order of the 
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day. The railroads were first to feel the wrath 
of an aroused public. The roads had been en- 
couraged and supported. In return, they gave 
dishonest financing, poor service, discrimina- 
tion, and generally disregarded the public 
interest. From this came the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887. 

The labor movement developed and union 
leaders began to be heard. 

Some business leaders were awakened to 
the power of public opinion and the part the 
press played in forming it. The press agent was 
not unknown. He operated primarily, how- 
ever, in theatrical circles and did not have a 
good reputation for veracity. Some were em- 
ployed by the “Captains of Industry.” The 
press was entertained and it was rumored that 
some financial reporters were cultivated with 
sure tips on the market. 


New Type of Press Agent—Ivy Lee 


At the turn of the century, a new type of 
press agent entered the picture. One of these 
was the late Ivy Lee, who today is often called 
the father of public relations. Lee came to 
New York in 1898 after graduation from 
Princeton. He worked two years for the New 
York Journal, according to his son, James W. 
Lee II, who is one of the partners of Ivy Lee 
& T. J. Ross, New York public relations firm. 

From 1900 to 1903, Ivy Lee did feature 
writing for various publications and some re- 
porting for the New York Times, and the New 
York World. He gave up this work in 1903 to 
do publicity writing and joined George Parker, 
publicity chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. In 1905, Parker and Lee 
formed a publicity bureau, which did work for 
various business clients. In 1906, Lee went to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad as executive assist- 
ant to the president. 

In 1914, following the public criticism of 
John D. Rockefeller arising from the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron strike, Lee was retained by the 
Rockefeller interests at the instigation of John 
D. Jr. In January, 1915, he became a member 
of John D. Sr.’s personal staff. In April, 1916, 
Lee formed the public relations counseling 


firm of Lee, Harris, & Lee—with the Rocke- 
feller interests and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
among his clients. 

The importance of Ivy Lee in the develop- 
ment of public relations was his early view- 
point on the advisability of operating a busi- 
ness in the public interest. He began to express 
this idea, which was revolutionary then, soon 
after he left the New York Journal in 1900, 
He also was the first to state many of the 
tenets of public relations as it is practiced 
today. 


Others with Broader Ideas 


There were others who began to think in 
broader terms than mere press agentry as it 
had been practiced. Around 1900 G. I. C. 
Clark, former drama critic of the New York 
Herald, became press aide to John D. Arch- 
bold, general counsel of the Standard Oil Co. 
It is reported that Clark was paid $10,000 
a year. 

Another man who played an important part 
in the beginnings of public relations is Pendle- 
ton Dudley of the New York public relations 
firm of Dudley, Anderson, and Yutzy. Yutzy, 
incidentally, is a Michigan man, I believe class 
of ’20. I know two more in the organization 
who are Michigan graduates. I had a long talk 
with Mr. Dudley just a few weeks ago. He 
entered Columbia University in 1899 and 
following his graduation became a financial 
reporter on the Wall Street Journal. He knew 
Lee and was always a great admirer. He told 
me that one of Ivy Lee’s first moves was to set 
up suitable opportunities for his clients to be 
interviewed by press people and he also en- 
couraged the client to ask his own questions 
of these reporters. 

There probably is no business so immediate- 
ly close to the public as the telephone com- 
panies, and successful operation depends a lot 
on quick responsiveness to public opinion. They 
were among the first to realize the importance 
of good press relations and it is not at all 
strange that A. T. & T. and its member com- 
panies have developed many top public rela- 
tions executives who have contributed greatly 
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to the art and techniques of public relations 
operation. 

One of the old timers, James Ellsworth, 
joined the New Engiand telephone system 
early in the century as press assistant to the 
president, and then became director of infor- 
mation under Theodore N. Vail. He served in 
this capacity until 1927, when Arthur W. 
‘Page, another great name in public relations, 
took his place and became vice-president of A. 
T. & T. in charge of public relations. 


The Corporation as a Good Citizen 


And now we have a fourth concept of the 
corporation—that of the corporation as a 
good citizen aware of its social responsibilities. 

The public relations practitioner has played 
an important role in this transition, by acting 
in two capacities, as an interpreter of public 
opinion to management, and of business to its 
various publics. 

As early as 1896, a New York court de- 
clared that: “The field of corporate action in 
respect to the exercise of incidental powers is 
... an expanding one. As industrial conditions 
change, business methods must change with 
them and acts become permissible which at an 
earlier period would not have been considered 
to be within corporate power.” 

Eugene Holman, president of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, said in a recent speech: “Com- 
panies today are very largely influenced— 
and necessarily so—by public opinion. I be- 
lieve the controlling force of public opinion is 
not always realized by some of us in this 
country. But the fact is that no management 
today—especially no big company manage- 
ment—can successfully develop its policies 
and practices without a keen awareness at all 
times of the public interest.” 

I’m sure many of you remember the article 
in Life magazine a year ago describing the 
American Economic System under the title of 
“What Have We Got.” I quote: 

“The modern corporation is so complex, and 
its management involves the coordination of 
so many special skills, that only a professional 
manager can cope with the task of running it. 


So today, generally speaking, it is manage- 
ment that is in the saddle. 

“And management of a new type. The hard- 
shelled, table-thumping tycoon, the super- 
salesman, the merciless bargainer, the money- 
minded tough guy, is on the way out—though 
he is still to be found here and there. He is on 
the way out because he hasn’t the equipment 
to meet the requirements of these times. 

“For the corporation manager of today has 
to be adept in dealing with the government, 
with labor, with his consumers, and with the 
power that lies behind all of these—public 
opinion. And besides, he must be able to work 
with professional men, for business is becom- 
ing increasingly professionalized.” 

Numbered among those professional men is 
the public relations expert, who is responsible 
for the interpretation of public opinion. A 
century ago, the head of a business exercised 
most of the functions of management. The 
division of labor caught up with him, as well 
as the worker in the shop. He can no longer 
be his own manufacturing manager, sales man- 
ager, advertising manager, and manager of 
relations with the public. He has been com- 
pelled to divide these functions with others. 


What is Public Relations? 


We still have the matter of definition of 
terminology to consider. 

I once asked 60 leading public relations men 
to define the term, and got 56 different an- 
swers. 

Some approach the term “public relations” 
as a condition. An organization does not exist 
in a vacuum, whether it is conscious of the 
fact or not, it has public relations. So they 
tend to define the term narrowly as a state. 

Others approach the term as an activity. 
These people think of “public relations” as 
specific actions taken by an organization to 
win favorable attention. 

Others regard “public relations” as a philos- 
ophy. Their definitions usually include some 
such phrase as “an awareness of the responsi- 
bilities of an organization to society.” 

Others look at “public relations” as a prac- 
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tice, thinking of the term primarily as “The 
Professional Art of Influencing People.” 

There is an element of truth in all these 
approaches—a fact which only emphasizes the 
difficulty of finding an omnibus definition, and 
at the same time highlighting the need for a 
common basis of understanding. 

Since our area is business administration, we 
shall perhaps best serve our purpose today if 
we look at public rleations primarily as the 
ways and means of persuading more people to 
like our companies, products, ideas, or services 
better. 

The first man to realize he had a public 
probably would have defined public relations 
as putting your best foot forward but he would 
have warned, “You’d better know which is 
your best foot and it would be well to have the 
other foot in good condition.” 

It was not until 1945 that Webster’s dic- 
tionary carried a definition of public relations. 
It was revised in 1951, and now reads: “The 
activities of a corporation, nation, govern- 
ment, or other organization in building and 
maintaining sound and productive relations 
with special publics such as customers, em- 
ployees, or stockholders, and with the public 
at large, so as to adapt itself to its environ- 
ment and interpret itself to society.” 

Paul Garrett, vice president of General 
Motors in charge of public relations has a fav- 
orite definition—‘All the things you do to 
make friends for the company in the hope of 
making customers for the product.” 

Some wag has described public relations as 
the art of not treating the public like relations. 


Building Good Public Relations 


Good will is an important asset in business 
even though many companies carry it on their 
books for only one dollar. You might say the 
public relations department of an organization 
has the primary function of winning and main- 
taining good will. 

We’ve gone much beyond the point where 
the public relations director is supposed to 
beat the drums for a company and its policies 


regardless of the merits of those policies. Many 
public relations directors are now a definite 
factor in the determination of policy. For in- 
stance, the president of our organization in 
policy meetings usually asks me how I view 
some contemplated action from the standpoint 
of its effect upon the publics most concerned, 

The responsibilities of a public relations de- 
partment will depend on the size and type of 
the business, its location in a small or a large 
city, and numerous other factors. In some 
businesses the public relations department 
screens requests for donations. The director of 
the department may be responsible for adver- 
tising as well as all the other phases of public 
relations. Not long ago, we received a ques- 
tionnaire in my department. Among other 
things, there was this question: “Over the past 
five years has the public relations department 
grown in importance in your organization?” 
One of my assistants said, ‘‘Tell them, yes, and 
that if it grows any more in importance, we'll 
all be dead.” 

Many people think press relations is still the 
major part of a public relations operation. 
I suppose press relations and publicity take 
ten per cent of my time, and these matters 
probably comprise twenty-five per cent of the 
department’s activity. We are concerned with 
stockholder relations, the issuance of our an- 
nual and quarterly financial reports, and an- 
swering stockholder letters. We are concerned 
with employee relations. We assist two sales 
departments in various ways in dealer rela- 
tions and product publicity. As a matter of 
fact, we consider ourselves as part of every 
department of the business. 

In order to do our work effectively, it is 
necessary to have understanding and cooper- 
ation. Here is where many of you students of 
the business school will play your part in the 
years to come, not as public relations tech- 
nicians, but in other departments of business. 
You will find that your understanding of the 
function of public relations will be more help- 
ful to you and of greater value to the business 
because of your intelligent cooperation. 
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| Tools and methods: policies, actions, and words 


Public Relations in Action 


N absolute requisite for any organization’s 

having good relations with the public is 
the development of basic policies that are de- 
serving of public approval. Indeed, I would 
say that unless the fundamental policies of a 
company are soundly conceived—unless those 
policies are in the public interest—no amount 
of public relations activity can succeed over 
the long pull in producing a favorable public 
attitude. And for that reason, company policies 
must be the first concern of a public relations 
officer. 

He knows that acceptable policies are just 
as fundamental to successful public relations 
as is a good product or a good service, reason- 
ably priced. He knows that public relations 
activities cannot make black look white—that 
public relations is no substitute for doing a 
good job and living right. Finally, he knows 
that when policies are in good shape, when 
product and price are right, he can then turn 
to the use of various public relations media— 
or tools—with confidence of long run success. 

Some of the tools available to him are fact- 
finding tools, such as public opinion surveys. 
He uses those to get facts before taking action 
—to find out what people like and what they 
don’t like about his outfit. And he also uses 
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fact-finding tools to determine whether he is 
succeeding in his efforts, and what to do dif- 
ferently. 

Other tools are action tools, such as news- 
paper publicity, institutional advertising, mo- 
tion pictures, civic participation, public 
speeches, annual reports, and so on. Narrowing 
the field for practical reasons today, I am 
going to use my time to share with you some 
ideas and experiences about the use of one 
particular public relations tool—company em- 
ployees. 

In effect, I want to discuss “public relations 
in action”’—to present to you a public rela- 
tions problem which is developing in some in- 
dustries and to tell you what we in my business 
are trying to do about it. 


Employees a Key Factor 


Many public relations executives believe 
that next to sound policies and good products, 
the employees of a company are the most in- 
fluential factor in its public relations success 
or failure. 

Now, I believe that this is true, first, be- 
cause of what employees do—and secondly, 
because of what they say. 

Looking at what they do, individual em- 
ployees take actions for a company. They 
manufacture the product, they sell it, they de- 
liver it. To the public, they are the company. 

If one of our repairmen, for example, is 
surly, or sloppy in his work, the customer is 
displeased with him not just as a man who 
didn’t impress her favorably, but as a 
telephone man she didn’t like to have around. 
And her opinion of the telephone company 
suffers. 
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But if he wipes off his shoes, keeps his hat 
off in the house, sweeps up the dirt from his 
work, and smiles at the baby, she remembers 
and may tell others about that “nice telephone 
man.” And the transfer of her approval to the 
telephone company is automatic, even though 
not conscious. Her attitude is shaped by the 
actions which the employee individually per- 
formed in behalf of the company. And those 
actions in turn are the result not alone of his 
skill, training, and personal characteristics, 
but also result from the attitude the employee 
himself has towards his employer. 

Similarly, public attitudes are shaped by 
what employees say—on the job or off, 
formally or casually. 

In an effort to get employees to talk favor- 
ably about their employer, companies have 


done a lot of talking about themselves to their’ 


employees, generally through mass media such 
as employee magazines and other printed mat- 
ter. They have told employees things calcu- 
lated to make them think well of their com- 
pany—good things for them to say to their 
friends. 

They have gone to great lengths to get em- 
ployees to say things on the job in a way that 
will favorably impress customers. They have 
used tape recordings of employees talking to 
customers, for example, to let the employee 
hear himself as others hear him. 

Business has done these things because it 
has wanted the human contacts of its em- 
ployees to influence public attitudes favorably. 


Decrease in Human Contacts 
in Business 

But now a change is occurring in many in- 
dustries—a change which is neutralizing to a 
great degree the efforts to make on-the-job 
contacts effective from a public relations 
standpoint. That change is the disappearance 
of the on-the-job contact itseli—the tendency 
for more and more business to be done with 
fewer and fewer human contacts between em- 
ployee and customer. 

A rarity now, for exampie, is the old- 
fashioned grocery store where one clerk gave 
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you his exclusive attention all the time you 
were in the store. Now your human contact is 
crowded into those last few minutes when the 
check-out girl punches her adding machine 
and impersonally takes your money. Even the 
butcher has withdrawn from personal contact 
with his customers. Behind a cold and sterile 
partition he grinds the beef and slices the ham 
and puts them in little packages which you 
later take out of the freezer dispiay without a 
word from the butcher. 

Buying a new car once meant the beginning 
of frequent contact with the repairman. To- 
day you drive for miles and months before you 
have to visit the service department. Your con- 
tacts with a person in the automobile business 
are far fewer now because of an improving 
product. 

In the electric business, you used to ex- 
change a few words with the meter reader— 
but today he comes and goes without giving 
you a glimpse of him, because the meter hangs 
on the outside of your house. 

Even closer to home for me, of course, is 
what’s happening in my business as we strive 
continually to improve telephone service. 

Most obvious is the change from operator- 
handled local calls to local dial service. We 
are over 90 per cent dial at Michigan Bell 
now—and by 1960 we'll be about 100 per 
cent—because dial service is better service and 
our customers like it better. 

We're converting long distance calling to 
dial, too. Detroit customers now dial 60 com- 
munities in Southeastern Michigan, and Birm- 
ingham customers can reach 14,000,000 tele- 
phones across the nation without a word from 
us. 


More Employees, But Lower 
Percentage of Contacts 


Our number of employees keeps growing. 
We have more operators today than we had 
31 years ago, before we introduced dial tele- 
phones. There will always be a need for oper- 
ators for information and assistance, to handle 
person-to-person and collect calls. But the 
percentage of telephoning which involves 
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human contact with telephone employees is 
shrinking. The Voice with a Smile will always 
be there—but you won’t hear it so frequently 
—instead we’re substituting the dial tone for 
the Voice with a Smile. 

Indicative of the magnitude of the problem 
of the disappearing human contact in our 
business, Michigan Bell customers now have 
about 350 million fewer contacts a year with 
local telephone operators than they would 
have if the local dial conversion program of 
the past 10 years had not occurred. 

There’s something worth examining about 
the elimination of those contacts. Our meas- 
urement of public opinion shows that custo- 
mers with dial service have better attitudes 
toward their service than others. 

But while they have better attitudes toward 
the quality of their service, there has been no 
improvement in their attitude toward us as a 
company. In other words, the much more 
popular dial service, with fewer human con- 
tacts, brings us no better overall attitude 
toward the company rendering that service, 
than the far less popular manual service which 
included more human contacts. While adding 
one ingredient of good public relations—name- 
ly, an improved service—we have dropped 
another which wé can ill afford to lose—the 
personal element in furnishing the service. 


Importance of the Remaining 
Contacts 


When we face up to that kind of fact, we 
realize that we have to do two things: First, 
we have to make the remaining contacts be- 
tween our employees and our customers just 
as effective as possible. Secondly, we somehow 
have to create more and better employee con- 
tacts with our customers, if not on-the-job, 
then at least off-the-job. 

The most obvious need, under the circum- 
stances, is for an informed, articulate em- 
ployee body that has a good attitude toward 
the company. Indications seem to be that if 
employees are informed, they will be articu- 
late—and that if their attitudes are good, it 
will rub off onto the public. 
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Management’s problem is to achieve a more 
effective program of employee education or 
employee information—whatever you choose 
to call it. 

In meeting that problem, there are two ex- 
tremely important channels of internal com- 
munications. 

The first is communication by action. 

The second is communication by words. 


Actions Speak Louder 
Than Words 


Here again we encounter that basic public 
relations concept that actions speak louder 
than words. We employers too often forget 
that every management action an employee 
sees, or hears about, affects his attitude. Man- 
agement action is the most direct, the most 
effective communication channel to employees. 
And if there is conflict between what we do 
and what we say, employees are going to 
believe what we do. 

For example, management cannot mouth 
pious generalities about being a good corporate 
citizen---and then refuse to give its people 
permission to serve in the Community Chest 
drive. 

Nor can it enthusiastically sponsor courses 
in human relations for supervisors—and then 
promote the man who dropped out of the 
course because he was “‘too busy.” 

It cannot proclaim that it pays the going 
rate for labor without making adequate studies 
to learn what that going rate is—and raising 
wages to meet it. 

It cannot fill a new supervisor with talk on 
the importance of his new job—and then 
utterly fail to give him any training to handle 
it. 

These are just a few examples. Here is a 
communications channel management often 
overlooks—its own actions—and this is an 
effective area for attention from the public 
relations officer. 


Words and Their Uses 


Probably he already knows a lot about his 
second channel of communication: words. And 
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if he is on his toes, he has begun to inquire into 
the comparative effectiveness of two ap- 
proaches to the use of words: words in mass 
media, and personally spoken words. 

A big organization like ours with 25,000 
employees finds it easy to slip into the habit 
of depending almost entirely on mass-media. 
It is easier to have specialists tell the story 
through the employee magazine, on bulletin 
posters or in mass meetings of employees. 

It seems easier—and it is effective—but 
we're learning that face-to-face, two-way 
communication is far more effective. 

Just for illustration: we have tried to pre- 
sent the story of our company’s financial prob- 
lem arising from inflation in one universal 
package that could be told to a 17-year-old 
high school graduate at the switchboard today, 
and tomorrow to a senior engineer planning 
future additions to that switchboard which will 
cost tens of thousands of dollars. 

Such mass-media presentation is more effec- 
tive than telling no story at all, but how much 
better those two will understand it if they 
hear it in terms of their own experience, geared 
to what each of them wants to know! 


For Successful Employee 
Information 


This illustrates two basic principles of suc- 
cessful employee information: (1) relate in- 


formation in terms of the employee’s self- 
interest, and (2) tell it in relationship to his 
day-to-day job. We have found this means 
that information should be given in small 
groups or through individual discussions, 
preferably by the immediate supervisor, and 
that the most effective communication is two- 
way communication. That is, we must find out 
what employees want to know, and we must 
let them tell us things if we expect them to 
listen to what we have to say. 

This all may seem a long way around. But 
in our company we are really concerned about 
the disappearing contact. It offers a new and 
challenging public relations problem. We think 
among other things we must work at replacing 
those lost on-the-job contacts with more and 
better off-the-job contacts. 

Most public relations officers realize the 
importance of a man or staff to interpret the 
company to newspaper editors. We believe it 
is equally, if not more important, to have a 
program for communicating effectively with 
employees so that they may be articulate in 
their contacts and thereby influence public 
attitude in the right direction. Employees al- 
ways have been important elements in obtain- 
ing good public relations. Now they are be- 
coming more so. There is no doubt in my mind 
that they can make or break our company’s 
reputation. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 


“Managements have come to realize that they now are responsible to practically 
everybody: to stockholders, large and small, to government, to workers, to customers, and 


to the public. 


“The continually enlightened attitude of the businessman toward activities previously 
considered extracurricular for him should contribute much to that society of free men 


which we all wish to maintain. 


“We cherish our freedom; we cherish the rights inherent in that freedom; we set 
ourselves to all sorts of constructive activity resting upon those rights. But our very free- 
dom entails obligations to be discharged. Those which I have touched upon tonight are 
intended eons a as examples which mirror the spirit in which the sensitive business 


leaders of t 


ay and tomorrow will approach their responsibility to the public.” 


— From an address by Richard K. Mellon, delivered 
November 16, 1953, on the occasion of his receiving the 
Fourth Annual Gold Medal of Merit Award of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Alumni 
Society, University of Pennsylvania. 
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| The important segments of “the public,” and 


problems involved in reaching them 


Earning Public Goodwill 


Y colleagues and I do not want to leave 

you with the impression that public 

relations is a cure-all for the ills of business, 

industry and the professions. It will not com- 

pensate for a poorly-run business or a mediocre 
service. 

The public’s attitude toward your company 
is the result of a series of impressions they get 
from you and your fellow employees. These 
impressions may be good or bad. Let us call 
these impressions pluses or minuses, and when 
placed on the scales of goodwill, we hope that 
the pluses outweigh the minuses. 

Many of the problems that are facing the 
men of business, industry and the professions 
today are due to the fact that for many years 
—until a few years ago—very little attention 
was paid to what the public thought. 

Many of you here today were not born at 
the time of the banking holiday, but believe 
me, there was a real public relations problem! 


When Bankers Disregarded 
Public Relations 


For more than twenty years the bankers 
and trust men have been paying through the 
nose for their lack of public relations prior to 
the crash of 1933—not because the banks of 


About the author— 


After attending the University of Michigan Law 
School, Noble Travis was assistant secretary of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce from 1926 to 1929. He 
then joined the Detroit Trust Company staff, and 
rose to become vice president in 1945. He has been 
active in developing public relations programs for 
banks, in encouraging the distribution of attractive 
and interesting annual reports of corporations. He 
has contributed substantially to many community 
and business development programs. 
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the past were run poorly, not because the 
banks were run dishonestly—but because the 
bankers of the past paid so little attention to 
what the public thought about them. 

Years ago, when the banker walked down 
the street in his derby, he expected people to 
step off the curb and bow to him. 

The banker, because of his disregard of 
public relations, had not put many pluses on 
the scales of goodwill. He needed these pluses 
in 1933, but he did not have them. It was 
therefore possible for the men in government 
to make the banker the whipping boy of that 
period. 

The bankers have certainly not been alone 
in getting too far away from their public. I'll 
venture to say that if you ask any business- 
man who has been in business during the last 
twenty-five years, what he would do over if 
he had a chance, his answer would be, “My 
greatest and most costly mistakes have been 
in the field of public relations.” 

Let me give two examples—true stories— 
to back up my statement. 


Employee Relations Affect 
Strikes 

About fifteen years ago, a foreman in a 
medium-size plant came into the office of his 
boss to talk over one of his problems. There 
had been more than the usual number of acci- 
dents, and the foreman wanted to discuss the 
use of safeguards on the machinery to protect 

the men against unnecessary accidents. 
In stating his case, the foreman said he did 
not know whether the company could afford 
the safeguards, because he did not have any 
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idea whether they were doing well financially. 
He remarked in passing that when the men 
asked him from time to time how the company 
was doing, he had no information; he was 
completely in the dark; and he said he thought 
the men ought to be told how things were 
going, if they were to do their best work. 

The foreman was promptly told to mind his 
own business; that his job was to get produc- 
tion. 

This boss, who is now the president of the 
company, told me recently that if he and his 
company had been half smart, they would 
have taken their employees into their confi- 
dence—Why? Because if they had, they could 
have avoided many of the problems that have 
given them the worst strike record of any 
company in this area. 

This same company for years had refused 
to take any part in community affairs; never 
gave to the community chest or other civic 
activities, and so public sentiment generally 
was that the company deserved any trouble 
it got. 

This story illustrates the old, narrow philos- 
ophy of management, which lies at the basis 
of many of the problems we now face. 

The vast majority of companies today are 
too astute to try to ride roughshod over the 
public. But it must be remembered that lack 
of comunity responsibility on the part of only 
a few individuals or a few companies can give 
the public a distorted picture, so that all 
industry appears to have no consciousness of 
its responsibility to the public, and business 
can be made the whipping boy of today. 

You can bet your bottom dollar, if a com- 
pany is a good citizen in the community, it 
also has good employee relations; because the 
employee is part of the public in the com- 
munity, it also has good employee relations; 
because the employee is part of the public in 
the community, and the two go hand in hand. 


Relations With Stockholders 


My second illustration concerns another 
phase of community relations. 
Many companies today are paying a very 
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high price because in the past they have 
treated their stockholders as if they should 
count their blessings and be silent. 

I often represent my company at annual 
meetings of concerns where one of our trusts 
owns shares. I recall attending an annual meet- 
ing of one company where stockholders were 
discouraged from attending. There were only 
three of us at the meeting—the broker who 
had sold the stock to the public, the president 
of the company and myself. The president 
took us into his office and locked the door; 
then he opened a safe and took out the com- 
pany’s financial statement. Before he read it 
to us he made us raise our right hands and 
swear not to divulge to anybody anything 
about the financial position of the company. 

It is somewhat different today. The annual 
report today is being used to tell the story of 
business to the stockholder, the employee and 
the public. 

In the eyes of the public, there can be only 
one reason why an enterprise is secretive about 
its activities, and that is, they have something 
to hide. Secrecy invariably breeds distrust, and 
literally millions of dollars are now being 
spent every year to correct false ideas the 
public received years ago because business was 
too secretive. 


Do’s and Don’t’s 

The record shows clearly that business and 
the professions have done too little too late 
in the field of public relations. If business ex- 
pects to have a friend in court when it is 
needed in the future, then there must be a 
constructive “What about the public?” atti- 
tude all along the line, so that the regular 
activities of the firm will operate in an atmos- 
phere of understanding and friendliness. This 
enlightened philosophy of management should 
be reflected in every department of the enter- 
prise. 

Mr. William G. Werner, immediate past 
president of the Public Relations Society of 
America and manager, Division of Public Re- 
lations of the Procter and Gamble Company, 
puts it something like this: 
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If you are in the Sales Department, you 
will recognize how important it is for the 
public to speak of your firm as “fine people 
to do business with.” 

If you are in the Financial Department, 
you will assume that today’s stockholders 
are not satisfied to count their blessings and 
be silent. 

If you are in the Legal Department, you 
will give as much attention to understanding 
human behavior as you do to understanding 
what is in the casebooks. 

If you are in the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, you will remember every day of the 
year that sloppy shipments or disregard for 
plant-city neighbors inevitably slow down 
your flow of new orders. 

If you are in the Personnel Department 
you will not reject unsuccessful applicants 
like light-weight cattle at the stockyards. 

Because public attitudes have such an im- 
portant bearing on the policies and the actions 
of every individual in every department, from 
the president right down through the janitors, 
public relations executives generally carry 
substantial management responsibility. Good 
public relations is the job of preventing fires, 
not just the job of putting them out. This is a 
far cry from the old idea that public relations 
is just another name for fancy press agentry, 
sideshows and tricks. 


No News Is Not Good News 


While American business has been learning 
—sometimes the hard way—that no one from 
the president to the janitor can afford to ignore 
the public, we have also learned that if we 
want to enjoy public confidence we have to go 
out into the community and tell our story. 

There is one place where no news is defi- 
nitely not good news, and that is in public 
relations. The public will certainly never learn 
your side of the story by accident; and if you 
do not go out into the community and give 
them facts and information, either they will 
get no facts at all—which is usually inter- 
preted as secrecy—or else they will get 
distorted facts, which are just as dangerous. 
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And you can be sure that just when your 
company, like the bankers, gets too busy to 
cultivate the goodwill of the public, then 
somebody in your engineering department 
makes a mistake, or somebody files a big law- 
suit against you, or the politician takes a crack 
at you. Then all of a sudden a lot of people 
are saying unfavorable things about your com- 
pany, and you realize how badly you need 
some pluses on the scales of goodwill. 

There is only one way a company can pro- 
tect itself against these inevitable emergencies 
—and they occur in every kind of business, no 
matter how well run—and that is to build up 
a stockpile of public confidence and goodwill 
ahead of time, when everything is running 
smoothly. 

There is no magic formula to do this for 
you; you have to work at it. You have to keep 
telling your story day in and day out—why? 
There are 450 people born every hour—11,600 
a day—4,000,000 a year. 


Which Segments of the Public 
Are Most Important? 


No matter how you look at it, the public is 
awfully big, and it would be hopeless to try 
to tell your story to everybody at the same 
time or in the same way. Closer inspection, 
however, will reveal certain segments of the 
public which are more important than others 
from the standpoint of your own particular 
business. 

The nature of these groups varies tremen- 
dously from one business or industry to an- 
other. The basic principles and problems of 
public relations are the same, but the methods 
and approach may be different. For example, 
the approach of a manufacturer of breakfast 
food may be entirely different from that of a 
manufacturer of automobiles, and what either 
of them may do to create public goodwill may 
be ridiculous for a professional group or a 
service organization. 

Once your key publics have been defined, 
special attention must always be given to what 
I call “centers of influence”—people who by 
the nature of their day-to-day activities are 
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in a position to influence others. These centers 
of influence may be clergymen, or civic lead- 
ers, or doctors, or program chairmen, or edi- 
tors, or lawyers. 


Barber’s Day at Caterpillar 
Tractor 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company, for ex- 
ample, has “Barber’s Day” in their plant 
every year, not because they think they can 
sell tractors to barbers, but because the man- 
agement of the company is eager to have them 
see how the piant is run, the conditions under 
which their employees work, and to explain to 
them their plans for the future. Why the 
barbers? Because their employees and the rest 
of the people in the community talk to barbers. 
In a nutshell, the barber does, directly or in- 
directly, help to mold public opinion; he can 
be for or against you. 

This is just one out of hundreds of examples, 
but I think it will help you understand what 
I mean by “centers of influence.” 

Sound community relations programs, then, 
must always be directed toward some partic- 
ular group—stockholders, or school children, 
or alumni, or clubwomen, or residents of an 
area where a new factory is going in. Every 
program must be tailor-made, and it must 
have well-defined objectives. 


Fish Like Worms 


Every public relations program, in order to 
be effective, must appeal to people in terms of 
their own self-interest. This is what my friend 
Bill Power, of Chevrolet, calls “approaching 
it from the other fellow’s point of view.” He 
tells this story: 
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“T just love strawberries—big, luscious, red, 
ripe strawberries. But I found out that fish 
do not like strawberries; they hate ’em. Fish 
like worms. I hate worms. But when I go fish- 
ing, I use worms, because fish like worms, not 
strawberries.” 

Every year Chevrolet puts on their annual 
Soap Box Derby. I’m sure Chevrolet is not 
really interested in the speed at which home- 
made racing cars made out of orange crates 
can coast downhill. But they are interested in 
the goodwill of thousands of boys all over 
America, and their parents and friends. So 
every year they go out into the community 
and put on the Derby, and I’m sure their ex- 
perience shows them the value of the friends 
they make, or they would not continue to do 
it year after year. 


Ways of Earning Public Goodwill 


To be successful, community relations pro- 
grams must be on a high objective basis. The 
public resents being used, and if you try to 
use public relations activities as vehicles for 
a lot of product advertising, you are doomed 
to failure. 

The purpose of these programs is to make 
friends and to build confidence for your com- 
pany. When you have established goodwill 
you have a better chance to sell your auto- 
mobiles, Kelvinators, or ’phone service. 

If you want to make friends for your com- 
pany you cannot sit back and “let John do it.” 
Picking up the check is not enough. No com- 
pany can ever have too many alert capable 
leaders representing it in community affairs. 
Public goodwill cannot be bought; it has to 
be earned. 
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and raises real incomes 


Investment in capital goods provides employment 


Two Salient Facts About Capital 


HERE are two salient facts about capital 

that have not been sufficiently emphasized. 
One is that industrial and mercantile capital, 
as distinct from that of the gambler and the 
gangster, is of no use to its owner unless he 
makes it work for other people. That is, he 
must put it to work increasing the supply of 
goods and services which other people are glad 
to pay for; otherwise, it is of no use to its 
owner. 

In this respect, capital, that is, industrial 
and mercantile capital, differ also from con- 
sumers’ goods. When a man buys consumers’ 
goods, especially luxuries, from then on, after 
he has bought them, they serve him alone and 
his favorites but not the general public. But 
when he buys capital goods, they serve neither 
him nor his favorites unless, after he has 
bought them, they are put to work producing 
what others want and at prices which those 
others are willing to pay. 

This is not to inveigh against consumers’ 
goods or even against luxuries. It is merely to 
point out a difference between them and 
capital goods as instruments of production. 
Though both producers’ goods (capital) and 
consumers’ goods are necessary to the general 


About the author— 

The length of the period in which Prof. Carver has 
been one of the nation’s most distinguished econo- 
mists may be inferred from the fact that he served 
as President of the American Economic Association 
38 years ago, in 1916. Holder of four honorary de- 
grees, author or co-author of 20 books, he is a 
professor emeritus of political economy, of Harvard 
University, where he taught for 30 years. Now in his 
ninetieth year, he lives at 226 Palisades Avenue, 
Santa Monica, California. 
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welfare, producers’ goods affect the general 
welfare in a way that consumers’ goods do not. 
To say that the purchaser of consumers’ goods 
creates a demand for labor is not enough. The 
same is true of the purchaser of producers’ 
goods. A thousand dollars spent for a farm 
machine puts as much labor to work as the 
same amount spent for a fur coat. The differ- 
ence is that after the machine is purchased it 
goes on aiding in the production of food crops 
for other people to consume. It is therefore an 
obvious mistake to commend the lavish pur- 
chaser of consumers’ goods and condemn the 
lavish purchaser of producers’ goods that is, 
the investor. 

Neither, of course, is to be regarded as a 
philanthropist. Both are self-interested; but 
in a special sense, the investor in capital geods 
finds himself compelled to benefit the general 
public in order to promote his own interest. 
Here is a case that seems to justify Adam 
Smith’s remark about “The invisible hand.” 

A second fact that seems to follow logically 
from the one just discussed, is that, the world 
over, wherever capital is abundant and active 
relatively to the population, there the popula- 
tion is well-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed 
as compared with other regions where capital 
is scarce. It is also an observed fact that work- 
ers themselves seem to recognize this great 
fact, because, if permitted to migrate, they try 
to move from countries of scarce capital to 
countries of abundant capital. This could 
scarcely be true if industrial and mercantile 
capital were predatory. 
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Michigan Business Indicators 
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BANK DEBITS—THE MOST INCLUSIVE MEASURE OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY—February 
and March debits showed unexpected strength suggesting that the adjustment of last fall and winter 
is nearly over. 
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UPPER PENINSULA BANK DEBITS—Activity recovered in March to the highest level on record. 
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POWER CONSUMPTION-—Although power consumption was below the previous year, the re- 
covery in March suggests a reversal of the trend recently in evidence. 
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MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT-—Employment continued to decline though at a diminishing rate. 
Possibly an indication that the decline will be checked in April and May. 
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Technological progress plus competition have 
key roles in future economic progress 


Meeting the Challenge Ahead 


Editor’s note: This article is adapted from a por- 
tion of an address delivered by the President oi 
General Motors at the “Luncheon for Business Lead- 
ers at GM Motorama in 1954,” January 19, 1954. 
Mr. Curtice opened his talk by reviewing his earlier 
forecast of automobile production for 1953 and 
pointed out that it had been more than fulfilled. He 
then discussed the near-term business outlook in 
confident terms. The following excerpts have special 
significance for the longer future of the automobile 
industry and the whole economy. 


HERE is one danger we must guard against 

and that is psychological. If those who 
persist in taking a pessimistic view of the 
future succeed in planting fear in the minds 
of the public, those seeds of fear could take 
root and the result might be the very condition 
we seek to avoid. 

Public confidence is difficult to measure, and 
so its importance is not always understood. 
But it is a key factor in maintaining a high 
level of economic activity. 

It is important, first, because it affects plans 
for business investment, and a continuing high 
level of business investment is vital to a 
healthy economy. Public confidence also af- 
fects consumer spending—more so now than 
ever before because with our high standard of 
living so much consumer spending is discre- 
tionary. 

It has been demonstrated time and again 
that when the people of this country have cash 
or credit plus confidence they will purchase 
goods and services provided they are made 
sufficiently attractive. Of course, this is a com- 
petitive undertaking and the normal risks of 
the market place are involved—but that is to 
be expected. 
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The Merits of Competition 

As far as General Motors is concerned, we 
welcome such normal competitive risks and 
expect to make a good showing in the market 
place this year. 

For the industry, I estimate that the domes- 
tic market should absorb in the area of 6 
million, 300 thousand passenger cars and 
trucks. Unit production, including Canada 
and for export to other markets, should ap- 
proximate a total of 7 million cars and trucks. 

The forces of competition in 1954 will be 
strong. However, as I said last year, our in- 
dustry, as well as American industry generally, 
has always thrived on competition. And so has 
the country. In fact, our nation’s growth, our 
increasing productivity, our higher standard of 
living, our entire free enterprise system, all 
stem from competition. It is competition that 
reduces costs, stimulates improvements and 
new products, and brings manifold benefits to 
the consuming public. 

Competition in our industry in 1954 means 
harder work and more aggressive selling than 
in any year since 1941. Any automobile man 
worth his salt is finding the return to normal 
competitive conditions a thrilling challenge. 

I emphasize this because there have been so 
many opinions expressed by persons who are 
unfamiliar with the industry and its achieve- 
ments. We have even been acused of weaken- 
ing the economy through overproduction. This 
is a misinterpretation of the facts. Over the 
years the automobile industry has contributed 
importantly to the national economy. It did 
so in 1953 and will continue to do so in 1954. 
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Better Living for More People 

Now I would like to make some observa- 
tions with respect to the long-range future of 
our country. 

Many economic factors have worked to- 
gether in the past to bring increased wealth to 
our nation and steadily raise our standard of 
living. I believe they will continue to do so. 

A most important one is the degree of tech- 
nological progress in engineering and research. 
We are now experiencing an unprecedented 
activity in these fields. Technological advances 
mean new products, improved products. They 
also mean better methods and processes—all 
to the benefit of the customer. 

Another factor to be considered is popula- 
tion growth, which has increased almost 22 
per cent since 1940. It is estimated that this 
growth will continue and that by 1975 our 
population may total as much as 220 million. 

A growing population means a growing labor 
force. The combination of a growing labor 
force and a highly active technology results in 
a tremendous and mounting production po- 
tential. 

Balancing this production potential will be 
a high level of demand for goods. 

With population growing, employment con- 
tinuing at a high level and output increasing, 
we can anticipate a steady climb in national 
income. Disposable income per capita, which 
is currently about 40 per cent above the 1940 
average expressed in terms of buying power, 
may well be 70 per cent above by 1960. 

Government expenditures will continue to 
be substantial, although we have every reason 
to anticipate a relative decline from the pres- 
ent high level. Such a decline, however, will 
mean a corresponding reduction in the tax 
burden, and this will release funds for con- 
sumer and corporate spending. 

The latter is a most important factor. As I 
pointed out, we are in the midst of a tremen- 
dous upswing in technological progress. As 
the forces of a normal competitive market 
come increasingly into play, individual com- 
panies will find it desirable and even necessary 
to capitalize on technological advances al- 
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ready available and to be alert to future 
advances so that they can give customers 
greater values for their dollars. They will be 
required to continue to invest large sums in 
plant and equipment. 


Opportunities for Private 
Industry 


A planned economy has no place in my 
book, and I am sure none in yours. But the 
alternative to centralized planning by govern- 
ment is for private industry to take full ad- 
vantage of its present opportunities. 

Considerable credit is due the new adminis- 
tration for the many constructive steps it has 
already taken in the direction of restoring the 
foundations for a free economy. With the end 
of controls, the initiative now has passed to 
private industry. Business leaders have the re- 
sponsibility and must accept the challenge of 
building on these foundations an economy 
that will continue to be sound and dynamic. 

In General Motors we are accepting this 
challenge. 

General Motors is undertaking a new ex- 
pansion program calling for capital expendi- 
tures of one billion dollars. This new expansion 
program is being undertaken at this time to 
assure General Motors adequate capacity to 
enable us to keep pace with the normal growth 
of the market as we appraise it for the future. 
It will help to provide a solid foundation for 
our position in the industry, create expanding 
job opportunities and further protect the in- 
vestment of the owners in the business. 

An important factor in encouraging expan- 
sion programs is the change in the tax pic- 
ture which I mentioned before. The amount of 
earnings available for reinvestment in business 
has been limited during recent years by the 
burden of taxes. In the last four years, to 
illustrate, excess profits taxes alone payable 
by General Motors have totaled about $700 
million. 

I might also mention that in a period of 
sharply rising prices, and under currently ac- 
cepted accounting procedures, the replacement 
of worn-out and obsolete machinery and equip- 
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ment cannot be financed solely through 
amounts provided for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. This fact has become increasingly 
important since World War II and has further 
increased our need for additional capital. 


Importance of Keeping Plants 
Modern and Efficient 


We recognize that in the period ahead it will 
be even more important to keep plants modern 
and efficient—even if this means scrapping 
equipment before it has been fully depreciated. 
We recognize, too, that large sums must be 
spent each year for special tools needed to 
bring out new models and for facilities for ad- 
vanced design of engines, automatic trans- 
missions, and other new developments. These 
expenditures are much higher today than ever 
before in our history. 

These requirements are all in addition to 
the need for sufficient capacity to meet present 


demand and to provide for the normal growth 
of the market. 

The fact that we are embarking on an un- 
precedented expansion program at this time 
is evidence that we have confidence both in 
the immediate future and in the long-term 
growth of the market for our products. This 
program is a measure of our faith in our coun- 
try. 

Those who see recurrent shadows of depres- 
sion and recession falling across the nation’s 
path of progress should also have faith. With 
a favorable economic climate, an enterprise 
system unhampered by controls, and a people 
willing to work for an improved standard of 
living, the responsibility rests with industry 
and business to keep the economy strong and, 
over the years, keep it expanding. 

That is the challenge that faces us today. 
As far as General Motors is concerned, we 
accept that challenge. 


SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT SERIES 


No. 1, An Employee Suggestion System for the Small Plant ............ 19 pages, 15c 
No. 2, One Hundred and Fifty Questions for a Prospective Manufacturer, 36 pages, 20c 
No. 3, Human Relations in Small Industry .................----+ee+s 68 pages, 25c 
No. 4, Improving Materials Handling in Small Plants ................. 42 pages, 20c 
No. 5, Public Accounting Services for Small Manufacturers ............. 14 pages, 15c 
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of employee satisfaction. 


Some findings about the nature and causes 


What Workers Want—Their 
Satisfactions and Dissatisfactions 


HAT often elusive word “satisfaction” has 

been creeping into the thoughts, conversa- 
tions, and speeches of more and more people 
who are charged with personnel responsibilities 
in organizations today. Men who think in 
terms of profits and loss, of dollars and cents, 
are becoming more and more interested in 
“employee satisfaction.” 

The reasons for this interest are not hard 
to find. These men feel that satisfied employees 
will be more loyal to the organization, less 
likely to want to quit, and will increase the 
community reputation of the organization, 
making it easier to attract the most competent 
staff. 

It is one thing, however, to believe that 
increasing employee satisfaction is a worth- 
while goal, quite another to take the necessary 
steps which will actually raise satisfaction. 
Before effective plans are made we must first 
know more about what makes people satisfied 
or dissatisfied with their jobs, their pay, their 
chances for advancement, and with the com- 
pany for which they work. 


About the author— 
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We can find some answers to these questions 
from a study of the satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions of a group of white-collar workers 
conducted in the Human Relations Program 
of the Survey Research Center. Although con- 
centrating on white-collar employees, some of 
the study’s findings apply to people with 
“blue-collar” jobs as well. 


Satisfaction with What? 


Most employees can not be classified as 
“satisfied” or “dissatisfied.” They are satis- 
fied or dissatisfied with something. In other 
words, the employer should not ask himself 
the question: “How can I improve the satis- 
faction of my employees?”, but, instead he 
should ask: “How can I increase their liking 
for the kind of work they do? How can I im- 
prove their attitudes toward their salaries? 
What will make them feel that this organiza- 
tion is a fine place to work?”’. 

When he does this, satisfaction becomes 
less elusive and mysterious, and much easier 
to understand. People make distinctions; they 
are usually not equally satisfied with every- 
thing. We can easily find people who do not 
like the type of work they are doing, but do 
like the pay they are receiving. Or vice versa, 
ones who love the kind of work they are in, 
but feel that the pay is inadequate. There is 
not just one type of satisfaction, there are 
many. 
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How Much of What He Wants 
Does He Get? 


Satisfaction depends both upon what a per- 
son expects and what he gets. This sounds like 
common sense. Certainly it may be common 
sense to believe that the older and younger 
employees, the men and the women, the more 
educated and the less educated expect and 
want different things from their jobs and 
from the company in which they work. Yet 
how often are general plans introduced which 
take for granted that everyone wants the same 
thing, and that all, except a disgruntled few, 
will be equally pleased with the new plan! 

Predicting satisfaction depends upon know- 
ing two things: (1) what an employee wants 
to have (expects to have) and (2) what he 
actually does receive (or what we have called 
“environmental return”). The most satisfied 
employees are those who want a great deal 
and get it. The most dissatisfied employees are 
those who want a great deal and don’t get it. 


Variety and Decision-Making 
Sought 


Let us look at some of the things which are 
wanted by the white-collar employees in this 
study. 

Most of these people seem to want to be 
doing work which is varied and has oppor- 
tunities for decision-making. This means that 
the white-collar people who are least satisfied 
with the kind of work they are doing are the 
ones who have the most routine jobs. Perhaps 
the increase in education has resulted in many 
people wanting and expecting more challenging 
jobs than formerly. 

At any rate, many white-collar jobs are so 
routinized that they offer little satisfaction 
to the modern high school graduate who is 
hired to do them. Many observers have men- 
tioned that we may have oversimplified these 
jobs beyond the point of greatest satisfaction 
for the people doing them, and beyond the 
point, also, of greatest long-run efficiency. 

Certainly the results of this study of white- 
collar workers indicated that there is a direct 
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relation between the variety of the job and 
the satisfaction with the content of the job. 

Furthermore, most of the employees wanted 
to make more decisions on the job than they 
were making. Of course there were some peo- 
ple who were less interested than others in 
doing varied work, requiring the full utiliza- 
tion of their skills and abilities; but, by and 
large, the need for varied, interesting work 
was a general one. 


He Wants to Keep Going Up 


The salary and promotion area is a little 
different. Here the most important thing is 
the understanding of the time perspective of 
people. Especially, for male employees, the 
needs for salary and promotion change with 
age and length of service in the organization. 
The young man coming into the organization 
may be perfectly well-satisfied with a relative- 
ly low starting salary and starting status, but, 
as time goes on, his financial responsibilities 
grow and his expectations about going up in 
the hierarchy become more salient. 

One of the areas of frustration found for 
the older men who were doing specialized, 
skilled work was the area of salary and pro- 
motions. They had gone up in the organization 
both in terms of pay and status, but not so 
far as they had hoped to go. 

We do not know how general this feeling of 
“not having made the grade” is. If in fact the 
every-mother’s-son-may-someday-be-President 
of-the-United-States philosophy is widely held, 
we may be bringing up a great many people 
with hopes and dreams which are unrealistic 
enough to create a great deal of frustration 
for them. 

In the particular company studied the frus- 
trations arising from the feeling that they had 
not gone up so far as they had wanted to and 
probably never would were considerably com- 
pensated for by the high security of the jobs. 
Any organization which is not expanding rap- 
idly (and therefore giving a great deal of 
opportunity for upward mobility) might con- 
sider the development of high job security as 
a major policy to offset the negative feelings 
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arising from the discrepancy between the 
actual advancement opportunities and the 
wished for advancement opportunities. 


“Honeymoon” Ends; Adjustment 
to Reality Follows 


Our study shows a significant “curve of 
satisfaction” with the organization as a place 
to work. The new employees who had been 
in the organization under a year were gen- 
erally positive toward the company, as were 
the employees who had been there twenty 
years or more; but between these two points 
there was a dip in satisfaction, reaching its 
low point for the length-of-service group of 
two to five years. We do not know how unique 
this finding is, although we have found a very 
similar change in satisfaction with the com- 
pany for another group of employees in a 
different organization. 

We have speculated as to the reasons for 
such different levels of satisfaction. Perhaps 
there is an early “honeymoon” period when 
the individual has just started to work for an 
organization. We might expect this particular- 
ly where the labor market is tight and the 
employee has chosen to work for this partic- 
ular organization rather than some other. 
There may also be more of a “honeymoon” 
period if the organization has high prestige 
and favorable working conditions. 

The next period might be called “reality- 
testing,” for it is probably during this time 
that the company is evaluated in terms of 
what it provides for those actually working in 
it. With this “reality-testing” comes a de- 
crease in satisfaction. However, if the indi- 
vidual does not leave the company during this 
time, he is likely to reach a third stage— 
“adjustment”—when he accepts his role and 
career in the organization and again shows 
considerable liking for the organization. 

I have touched on a few of the findings of 
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this study of the satisfactions of white-collar 
workers. I have also given some of our inter- 
pretations of these results. Briefly stated, here 
are the main points which have emerged from 
this study: 

1. There are several types of employee sat- 
isfactions which are relevant to working in an 
organization, including satisfaction with job 
itself, satisfaction with salary and status, and 
satisfaction with company. There are also 
others, such as satisfaction with supervisors, 
and satisfaction with work group. 

2. To understand why a person is satisfied 
or dissatisfied with any particular aspect of his 
life in the organization we need to know not 
only what he is getting (what we call “en- 
vironmental return”) but also what he wants, 
or what we call “strength of needs.” 

3. Most white-collar workers want variety 
and decision-making in their jobs. If they have 
routine jobs, they become dissatisfied and 
bored with their work. 

4. Most male white-collar workers expect 
and want to keep going up in the hierarchy. 
When they find that they are promoted up to 
a certain point and then are “stuck,” they 
become dissatisfied with salary and status. 

5. The employee’s feeling about the organi- 
zation may follow a cycle. First a “honey- 
moon” period with high satisfaction with the 
organization, then a “reality-testing” period 
with lowered satisfaction and then, if he re- 
mains, an “adjustment” period with a return 
of satisfaction. 

I should like to emphasize, however, that 
these findings and interpretations have not 
been checked as yet on other employees in 
other types of organizations. They should be 
considered tentative until the results of other 
research become available. 

Meanwhile, how do they compare with your 
own observations of the satisfactions of the 
people in your organization? 
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Once again, as has happened several times in the past, 
a new form of transportation and communication presents 
an opportunity and a challenge to business. 


Air Transportation and Business 


HE role of air transportation in our busi- 

ness economy is actually that of a repeat 
performer. Throughout the 250-odd years of 
our business existence each new form of trans- 
portation has expanded our economy, and im- 
proved the efficiency of our business. The 
economists tell us that progressive business 
has prospered by availing itself of each new 
form of communication and of transportation. 

The history of the United States reflects the 
development of our economy. In the earliest 
days, the trading areas were limited to a day’s 
ride by horse. When the itinerant peddler jour- 
neyed to the next town, fourteen miles away, 
he carried his goods with him. After a few 
trips he found that he could not carry sufficient 
goods to satisfy the demand he had created. 
The next trip was made with horse and wagon, 
and before long regular wagon service was 
established between the two points. 


Canals and Railroads 


The next development in transportation was 
the canal boat. This new method of trans- 
portation proved cheaper than the wagon train 
and faster. In addition to possessing the two 
basic assets of a common carrier, speed and 
economy, the canal boats also offered a more 
comfortable ride for passengers, and a safer 


About the author— 
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ride for freight. The opening of the Erie Canal 
in 1825 spelled the doom of the teamster and 
wagon as the primary medium of transporta- 
tion. Its success led to the building of other 
canals. 

Before many years had elapsed, the “iron 
horse” panted and chugged its way through 
the network of canals. The historical pattern 
was repeated. The passengers rode first—the 
salesmen, the entrepreneurs. They went, moti- 
vated by increased competition in the markets 
of their old trading areas. They soon created 
a demand for their goods, and the railroads 
began to carry more freight. 

The progressive firm, the firm that pros- 
pered, was the one which recognized at an 
early date that the railroad was an improved 
form of “communication”—that is, of trans- 
portation. The economies realized through the 
greater speeds at which people and commodi- 
ties could be moved from place to place al- 
lowed tremendous development in American 
business through increases in production. 


The First Powered Flight 


At the beginning of the Twentieth Century, 
two new forms of transportation were born. 
The automobile arrived on the scene, and 
rapidly set about revolutionizing the social 
life of America. Early in 1903, the motor truck 
established itself in a “durability contest” held 
in New York. On December 17th of the same 
year, the Wright brothers flew man’s first 
powered flight. 

The growth in aviation in the past half 
century has been relatively swift, much of it 
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coming only within the last decade or so. And 
the historical pattern has recurred. With in- 
creases in the range and speed of aircraft, with 
the practical end of geographical barriers, air 
transportation has become an efficient force 
in the nation’s economy. 

To a businessman, “speed,” Necnias! and 
“geographical barriers” are relative intan- 
gibles. There is no item labeled “ ” ona 
profit and loss statement. This term must be 
translated into dollars and cents, into costs 
and profits before it can be appraised on the 
ledger. 

A few years ago a small firm could not 
afford to compete in a remote market. The 
cost of sending out a salesman was prohibitive. 
Or the firm could not effectively compete with 
firms closer to the market because of the 
greater time required to get its goods there. 
The only answer was a regional warehouse 
close to the market which would service the 
customers in the area. But such a warehouse 
required substantial capital investment, and 
involved the extra costs of maintaining exten- 
sive regional inventories and getting the goods 
in and out of the warehouse. 


Air Transportation Extends 
the Trading Area 


Today, air transportation has expanded the 
effective trading area of business. Markets 
that once were thousands of miles away are 
virtually at your front door. 

The Michigan small businessman, for ex- 
ample, can now go to New York by air, con- 
duct his business and return home for supper. 
With comparatively little investment of capi- 
tal, he can effectively place himself in compe- 
tition with firms far larger than his own. 

And what about getting his goods to mar- 
ket? Previously, he considered a regional ware- 
house, in New York, or Texas, or California, 
but eventually rejected the project because it 
involved borrowing the necessary capital. 

But air transportation—through airfreight 
allows him to deliver to his customers from the 
home plant as quickly as his competition can 
deliver from the regional warehouse. His price 
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is competitive, for while he does pay an ini- 
tially higher rate for direct transportation than 
his competitor, his overall distribution costs 
tend to be lower. And he does not pay the rent, 
or the maintenance, labor, and inventory costs 
of a regional warehouse. 

In this way, the small businessman can 
enter new markets, markets formerly beyond 
his reach, and compete equally in them. 


Better Communication in Large 
Businesses 

Thus far, I have discussed the benefits of 
airfreight to the smaller business. What about 
the big business—how does it benefit directly 
from air transportation? 

First, in any very large enterprise, there is 
an immediate problem of communication. 
Transportation basically is a form of com- 
munication; you may have noted that earlier 
I used the terms somewhat interchangeably. 
We all have read, again and again, statements 
by management consultants, economists, in- 
dustxial executives, and others that one of the 
preeminent needs of business today is im- 
proved communications. An improvement 
there—in the flow of information among all 
the levels and units of a company—definitely 
results in greater efficiency and higher pro- 
duction. 

Air transportation is a partial solution to 
this problem. The sales manager who formerly 
tried to instill enthusiasm in his men by office 
memos can now sit down regularly with all of 
his salesmen on a personal basis. I recently 
read of one corporation president who is call- 
ing in his 500 salesmen from the 48 states, 
Canada, and Hawaii for a sales meeting at the 
firm’s mid-west headquarters. How much more 
effective than any written words this meeting 
will be! And this effectiveness eventually will 
be reflected in increased sales. Now stop and 
think of the expense involved to this firm if 
these 500 salesmen traveled to this meeting by 
any means other than air. Aside from the ex- 
penses and salaries of these men spent in 
travelling time, how many sales calls would 
be missed, how many sales lost? 
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We saw in the example of the small busi- 
ness, that far distant markets can be serviced 
without undertaking the investment repre- 
sented by a regional warehouse. What does 
air transportation mean to the firm that al- 
ready distributes its goods through a chain of 
regional warehouses? Let us examine this 
question in more detail. 

Warehousing is a substantial proportion of 
a firm’s total distribution cost, yet very few 
managements have any figures relative to this 
expense. About six years ago, a national maga- 
zine conducted a survey which included the 
following question: “Approximately what per- 
centage of your overall distribution cost is 
represented by each of the following—mater- 
ials handling, packing and packaging, trans- 
portation, finance, insurance, marketing, ware- 
housing, and service and maintenance?” 

Although American business is equipped 
with a multitude of figures and studies on pro- 
duction, it spends sixty cents of its dollar with 
only a scant knowledge of what it is buying. 
Of the question asked above, only 13 per cent 
of those participating in the survey were able 
to answer. 

But we do know that warehousing costs 
money. It costs money to buy or rent the 
property. It costs money,too, for heat, light, 
power, and insurance. It costs money to main- 
tain inventories, to replace items that have 
been made obsolete or unsaleable by shifting 
market trends. And it costs money for labor 
and taxes—the two biggest items on most bal- 
ance sheets. 

The alternative today is to cut down on 
regional warehousing or to eliminate it by 
using air transportation. This incurs a higher 
cost for air, as against surface transportation. 
But American businessmen are discovering 
that the increase in this single item can be 
more than compensated for in savings on the 
many costs of warehousing, with a resulting 
overall saving on distribution costs. 


Assistance on Inventory Problems 


The problem of inventory—separating it 
for the moment from the inclusive problem of 
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warehousing—is getting to be more critical in 
certain industries. 

Fashions, for example, are as perishable as 
cut flowers, or fish. When a department store 
or specialty store commits itself in advance of 
the season to buying a fairly large volume of 
high-style merchandise, it does so with a con- 
siderable element of risk. If the fashions do 
not catch on, the clothing must be sold often 
at very drastic markdowns. And that means a 
direct loss to the retailer. 

But with airfreight, much of the chance is 
taken out of the marketing of women’s wear. 
Buyers using airfreight can buy in small vol- 
umes and get overnight delivery from the 
manufacturer. Re-orders for particularly pop- 
ular dresses are made by air mail and sent by 
airfreight. It places the retailer and the manu- 
facturer an overnight’s trip from each other— 
though the two may be divided by an entire 
continent. 

The market is made more fluid; vogues in 
various parts of the country can be followed 
more carefully. One chain store found that a 
fashion that was raging in Chicago was a drug 
on the market in Los Angeles. The store simply 
loaded the Los Angeles supply on an airplane, 
shipped it overnight to the Chicago outlet, and 
turned what might have been an appreciable 
loss into a profit. 

What is true of fashions is true of other 
fields: 

In electronics, where day-to-day changes in 
techniques and models and parts can make an 
entire inventory obsolete overnight. 

In farming, where crops, ripening before 
they can be sent to market in the traditional 
way, are saved from total loss by the airplanes 
that carry them to distant markets. 

Or in auto manufacturing, where the plane 
is an indispensable link between the central 
plant and auxiliary assembly lines in other 
parts of the country. 


Stimulus to Business Progress 


And so we see that air transportation—air- 
freight—means many things to industry. It 
means greater communication within busi- 
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nesses, which means increased productive and 
merchandising efficiency, and closer manage- 
ment-employee relations. It means new mar- 
kets for some, and better exploitation of exist- 
ing markets for others. It means reduction of 
capital investment, faster turnover, and lower 
taxes. As a primary distribution medium, it 
can and will mean still more in the future. 
Air transportation still is a comparatively 
young industry. Its growth has been astonish- 
ingly rapid. It has come very far very fast. It 
will continue to grow. We can reasonably ex- 
pect that it will grow at a faster rate than did 
many other industries at similar stages in 
their development, because its utility and im- 
portance have been proved beyond doubt. 


In time, air transportation may be expected 
to affect the location of American businesses. 
It will effect a gradual change, which already 
has started, in the method of distribution for 
whole industries. It will participate in, and 
accelerate, the population shifts of our country 
which bear directly on the availability of 
labor in any given area. 

It means the opening of new markets, a 
far greater mobility of goods and services, the 
application of a fresh stimulus to American 
business—in the same way that the canal boat 
and the railroad and the motor truck, in their 
turn, opened new markets, provided progres- 
sively great mobility of goods, and helped 
speed the growth of the American economy. 


TEN WAYS TO TROUBLE 


Pardon the negative, but these daily situations are so evident it seems appropriate to 
point them up as trouble spots which should be corrected in inter-personal relationships. 


(1) Don’t ask for opinions. Give yours. 


(2) Make subordinates and associates feel they are not indispensable. 
(3) Do all the thinking and P cry yourself. 


(4) Let people find out for 
(5) Hop on little offenses. 


emselves about changes which affect them. 


(6) Keep subordinates guessing about how they are getting along. 
(7) Avoid praising others because they might decide they are underpaid. 
(8) Reprimand when you are steamed up because heat adds power to your per- 


formance. 


(9) Belittle suggestions of others, but if they are good ones, steal and use them 


yourself. 


(10) Correct subordinates in the presence of others, this saves time, money,—and lets 


the crowd know you are the boss. 
—JOTS AND 


OLTS, January 1, 1954. Published by 


Dr. Hilton D. Shepherd, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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| The tasic principles of merchandising have not changed; 


but their application has improved. 


Merchandising—Old and New 


EFORE coming to grips with the topic, it 

is necessary to define the word “mer- 

chandising.” It has been widely used, and 

often loosely, so that this presentation of the 

views and experience of a retail merchant must 

depend upon a clear understanding of the 
term itself. 

Merchandising is the procedure by which 
the rate of sale of goods is measured and con- 
trolled. The success of all retail business de- 
pends upon accurate knowledge of what items 
are currently in demand, and in what quanti- 
ties. It is upon this knowledge that all buying 
and selling is based. 

This is merchandising as it applies to the 
bulk of all goods sold by retail stores. 


Promotional Items 


There is still another element: the promo- 
tional item. Such an item may be novelty, or 
high-style, with a brief but intensive period of 
popularity, of which a merchant must be aware 
if he is to capture his share of the demand. Or 
it may start out as a novelty, as in the case of 
the so-called miracle fibers (nylon, dacron, 
orlon) and remain to replace, in many in- 
stances, the staples such as cotton, silk, and 
rayon. 

For example, the first nylon stockings, nylon 
curtains, and men’s nylon shirts were sensa- 
tional news when first heard of and publicized. 


About the author— 
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But from novelty status, this merchandise 
moved quickly into the staple category which 
every department store must carry in order to 
meet the wants of its customers. 

To put it another way, merchandising falls 
into two categories: the new, and the familiar. 

The new is used to attract customers into 
the store. The familiar, or staple, is the thing 
for which the customer goes shopping to meet 
current needs for herself and her family. 


Importance of Turnover 


Merchandising, both old and new, has one 
central requirement—that all merchandise 
which is permitted houseroom in the store 
should, within a given period, move into the 
hands of customers. Merchandise bought is an 
investment of capital. As long as it moves out 
freely, to be replaced by other purchases, the 
business remains healthy. If, however, it re- 
mains on the shelves and counters, the oper- 
ation is hampered in several ways: first, by 
lack of capital to buy new things that custo- 
mers want; and secondly, by lack of attractive 
new merchandise that will bring customers into 
the store. 

Thus, from the beginning of retailing his- 
tory, a prevailing problem has always been 
getting rid of old merchandise—and “old” may 
mean as little as four weeks old, as is the case 
with rapid-changing styles in wearing apparel, 
fashion accessories, and millinery. 

Thus it is clear that merchandising operates 
on a set of basic economic and social principles 
which do not change, though the appearance 
of stores and merchandise, of advertising and 
displays, must change constantly. 
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The First Penney Store 

Visually (and aurally and even olfactorily! ) 
there is a tremendous difference between the 
old and the new. 

The first Penney store, grandiloquently 
named The Golden Rule, was a jerrybuilt room 
on a muddy sidestreet in the small mining 
town of Kemmerer, Wyoming. Dimly lighted, 
with creaky wooden flooring, a row of home- 
made counters, and festoons of suspenders and 
underwear hanging from the ceiling, it was the 
old-time general dry goods store. Access to it 
was from a small porch, on which the overflow 
of merchandise was spread when the weather 
was fine. 

The family lived in the attic room above, so 
as to be able to tend store from early morning 
until late at night. Merchandising, in such a 
store, was, on the surface, a rather helter- 
skelter affair. The profusion of goods, over- 
crowded in the small space, gave the impres- 
sion of clutter and disorder. But this was not 
the case. There was not so much as a single 
bandanna handkerchief that wasn’t rigidly 
stock-controlled; the people in that store knew 
exactly where everything was, when it had 
been bought, how fast it was selling, when it 
must be reordered, how much it cost, how 
much profit it would yield, and all the other 
facts that are as essential in retailing now as 
they were then. 

As more stores were opened, in the early 
days of the Penney chain, knowledge of these 
elements of retailing was drummed into every 
clerk who hoped one day to become a store 
manager in his own right. 


Modern Stores, Modern Methods 


Gradually, as years went on, the stores 
became more and more modern. As new facil- 
ities were devised for greater shopping ease 
and speed, they were adopted in the various 
stores. Presentation of merchandise became an 
important factor. The Penney stores of today, 
even those situated in remote little towns, are 
modern and colorful in character. The man- 
agement of these stores still follows basic 
merchandising principles, but many modern 
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refinements have taken place in the presenting 
and displaying of goods, to make them more 
inviting to the customer, and to show her 
their use. 

The old-time store, for instance, usually had 
its yard goods—dress and curtain fabrics— 
set up on behind-a-counter shelving in a row 
of neat bolts, piled one on top of another. All 
the customer could see of the pattern and color 
was in the width of each tightly-rolled bolt. 
Today, a store which hopes to sell fabrics must 
dramatize them, and translate them into 
terms of the clothes and curtains which will 
be made of them. The bolts of material may 
be on tables, with a length of the fabric grace- 
fully draped to show the design. Sparkling 
color, vivid contrast, are thus used to draw 
the eye of the prospective customer to the 
merchandise. Or the fabrics may be swathed 
into dress effects on smart mannequins, or 
hung like curtains, to show how they would 
look at the windows of the customer’s home. 
Such selling suggestion is being used more and 
more to make the merchandise desirable to the 
buyer of retail goods. 


Controlling the Quality 
of Merchandise 

Further great changes have also taken place 
in the control of merchandise quality. In 
earlier times, the merchant had to rely almost 
exclusively on the honesty of the manufac- 
turer or jobber from whom he bought. What- 
ever statements were made about the quality 
of a given item were usually accepted and 
passed on to the ultimate consumer. In very 
exceptional cases a merchant might go to the 
length of primitive home testing—washing 
swatches of material to see whether they were 
color-fast and shrinkproof. But today, the 
customer’s interest is protected by modern 
scientific laboratories where thousands upon 
thousands of tests are run each year on all 
kinds of merchandise. These include tests 
for tensile strength, color-fastness, shrinkage, 
flammability, crocking, abrasion, protection 
against moth damage, perspiration damage, 
and many more. 
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The J. C. Penney laboratory in the Com- 
pany’s New York headquarters tests blankets, 
sheets, work clothes, children’s wear, shoes, 
hosiery, and men’s wear of all sorts; indeed, 
practically everything sold by the stores is 
check-tested to make sure it is properly con- 
structed to meet the need for which it was 
made. 

While, therefore, the basic theory of mer- 
chandising remains the same—to buy what 


customers want, and to sell it as promptly as 
possible—the modern store approaches the 
whole problem in a far more scientific way, 
and uses, as an aid to promoting business, 
all the new promotional ideas as they come 
along. 

All this applies to all types of retailing, the 
department store, and the specialty store, as 
well as the various units of the big variety and 
department store chains. 


“RECENT BOOKS FOR THE BUSINESS MAN” 


Recent books of interest to business is the subject of the current issue of BUSINESS 
INFORMATION SOURCES. Titles of the books (all published in 1953) are grouped 


under the following headings: 
The World Around Us 


Quest of the One Best Way in Management 
Industrial Relations and Communication j 


Selling 

Advertising 

Window Display 
International Trade Outlook 
“Road Maps” to Investment 
Corporation Finance 


Portraits of Business and Industrial Leaders 


Self Development 


Copies of “Recent Books for the Business Man” are available for a mailing and 


handling charge of 25 cents from: 


Miss Rose L. Vormelker, Head 
Business Information Bureau 
Cleveland Public Library 

325 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Michigan Business 


Recent Publications 


OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


COMMON STOCK VALUES AND YIELDS 


A Study of Common Stocks as Long-Term Investments with Particular 
Emphasis on Investment Yields 


Vol. Xi, No. 3. 


By Wilford J. Eiteman, Ph.D., Professor of Finance, 

School of Business Administration, University of Michigan 

end Frank P. Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration and Director 
of Business Research, School of Business Administration, University of 
Michigan 


The authors of this study discuss the long-term upward trend of common stock 
price levels and study the results of a plan of investing and reinvesting in 
common stocks over a fourteen-year period, 1937-1950. The market values of 
the accumulated portfolio, and investment yields, are compared with investments 
in bonds, in the securities comprising the Dow-Jones Industrial Average, and 
with the appreciation necessary to maintain pace with the decreasing purchasing 
power of the dollar. , 

Price: paper, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50 


THE MICHIGAN BUSINESS RECEIPTS TAX 


An Appraisal of the Value Added Tax Enacted by the 
Michigan Legislature in 1953 


Report, No. 24 


By Peter A. Firmin 


The author of this study contrasts the Michigan Business Receipts Tax with 
gross receipts and net income taxes of other states and presents issues involved 
in this most recent practical application of the value added theory of taxation. 
The study emphasizes the interstate problem, measures the impact of the tax on 
various business activities, and estimates the revenue producing potential of the 
tax. Special consideration is given to questions of economic theory and equity. 
149 pages; paper, $2.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS 
311 MAYNARD STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


4 
Michigan Business 
Studies, 
| 
Michigan 
Business | 
ADDRESS 
ORDERS TO 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


1954 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan 


July 18 to The Program is designed for men of recognized capacity who now 
hold positions at or just below the general management level. Each 

August 14 participant should have had a considerable amount of experience and 
executive responsibility. 


Previous formal education is not a requirement for admission; § @] 
openmindedness and intellectual curiosity are more important factors | 
in determining a man’s suitability for enrollment. P| 

The basic objective of the Program is to broaden the understanding = i 
and appreciation of business functions and of economic forces which al 
influence all types of industries. This Program is designed to aid the = 

participant through: 4 
Increasing his knowledge and appreciation of business functions and 64s F 

Se operations in fields other than his own specialization; | 
Improving his ability to analyze and solve business problems from 

Bn. the viewpoint of his Company as a whole; 


Enlarging his understanding of the important economic and social 
forces which affect the environment in which the modern corporation 


Stimulating his continued study of the American economy and of 


business administration. 
The Study Program includes 
Accounting Financial Administration 
Business Conditions Human Relations in Management 
Economics of Enterprise Production 

Marketing Management 


The enrollment fee is $600. This fee covers tuition, books, and 
supplies, and board and room. It is expected that the enrollment 
fee will be defrayed by each participant’s Company. 
For your copy of a brochure containing additional information, 
write to: 


CHARLES N. DAVISSON 
Director, Executive Development Program 


School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor 
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